Unity and Liberty
purpose, common standards, mutual trust. In
population of the United States was ovc^h
in origin, French Huguenots had played a very important
part in the political and intellectual life of the ccidfiies,
especially in South Carolina, German settlers had played
a statistically more important part especially in Pennsylvania
and Ne;v Jersey. Dutch settlers had played a very important
part in what was once New Xetherlana ana is now Xew York.
There were a good many Scots and still ir.cre " Scotch-
Irish,1' Ulster Presbyterians. There were a fair number of
"mere Irish" like General Sullivan and Ch-rles Carroll of
Carrollton. There were a good many Welsh, but although
the English strain was most dominant in New Enjlar^d, it was
dominant everywhere.
In the nineteenth century, thirty million immigrants
entered the United States and increasingly they carre irons
parts of Europe that had contributed little tc the population
of the thirteen colonies. ' I: is doubtful if the bcpeficir.rics of
the Constitution to-day, the present <k People of the United
States,1* are in a majority of cases the posterity of the American
people of 1789 for whose descendants* liberty such thought
was taken.
The three most important racial groups of recent im-
migrant origin are, at the moment, Germans, Italians, Poles in
that order. And although there were a few Italians like
Jefferson's friend, Philip Mazsei in America, and although
the Polish leaders, Kosciussko and Pulaksi, played an
important role in the American Revolution, there were, for
all practical purposes, no Poles and no Italians in the United
States of 1789. And although there were many Germans,
natives like Muhlenberg or newcomers like the Baron von
Steuben, the Germans in 1789 were a small though not
negligible minority* Anyone with a knowledge of the light
family names cast on Irish history can see that, in the very
Protestant America of 1789, there were many Irish whose
recent ancestry must have been Catholic. But nevertheless,
the United States in 1789 was above all English and
Protestant.
In the century and a half that has ^passed, there has been
a great work of assimilation accomplished. No names could
be more thoroughly American than Dwigbt Eisenhower